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After a powerful application by Carson personally before
the Lord Chief Justice, for a speedy trial, the case again
came before the Courts only nine days' later. It was tried by
Mr. Justice Phillimore and a special jury. After two years of
the law's delays, Carson took the case from one Judge to the
Court of Appeal and back again to another Judge with a
speed which is unhappily rare indeed.
But, in this last phase of the long legal struggle, new
and unexpected difficulties arose. The learned Judge, from
the very start, leaned strongly to the support of the Crown.
This, however, seemed only to add zest to the task which the
great advocate had taken upon himself. All through the
trial, Carson is to be seen at his very best, the champion
of the oppressed, sparing himself nothing in a cause which
he knew to be just and right. He was ill; his mind was full
of private cares and the tremendous responsibilities which
he had taken upon himself by accepting the leadership of
the Irish Unionists. Yet for four days, in the stifling July
heat of that crowded Court, he threw himself into the cause
of this young boy as if he had been his own son. It was the
culminating round in a long fight conducted by an individual
champion against the Government of a great country ; again
and again the latter had placed obstacles in his way ; as
often he had brushed them aside. It is not too much to say
that the great heart of England, with its deep love of liberty,
went out to him, and began to know and understand the
inner character of this man, tender and indomitable, which
had up to this time only been known to an affectionate inner
circle of friends. This heroic and masterful effort not only
dominated that Court, but attracted to him the admiration,
interest, and attention of every man and woman in England
who loved to see justice done and a great champion fighting
for the right with all his soul and strength. Among the
thousands of admirers who felt drawn towards him, as to a
hero of romance, was a certain young Irishwoman in her
early twenties, named Ruby Frewen.
The whole basis of his argument can be summarised in the
words "Let right be done," the traditional words, as we have
seen, in which the King waives his royal immunity in every